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NATIONAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE NEWS 

The NMC met over two 
days in February. The first 
day was our annual 
Planning Day, where we 
discuss the‘big picture’ 
issues such as our 
current direction and 
ways to refocus on core 
objectives as well as progress on projects 
initiated at past planning days. These projects 
include the oral histories of key personalities 
involved in the formation of the AGHS, and the 
Bequest Program commenced in 2004.The 
second day we dealt with the day-to-day 
running of the Society and insurance, 
particularly the provision of voluntary workers 
insurance, was one of the issues that required 
our attention. More enjoyable tasks were to 
look ahead to where the annual conferences will 
be held over the next three years, to discuss 
ideas for future tours and the timing of the next 
issue of Studies in Australian Garden History. 

At the February meeting the NMC agreed to put 
a motion to all our members that we alter the 
Objects of the Society to include: 

• That the AGHS establish and maintain a 
gift fund for the advancement of education 
and other purposes beneficial to the 
community through the Australian Garden 
History Society. 

All members are invited to attend the special 
meeting to vote on this and accompanying 
changes to the Rules. If you cannot attend the 
meeting could you please fill out the proxy voting 
form included with this copy of the journal. 


As you are all aware, the issue of tax- 
deductibility for the AGHS has been an ongoing 
concern. As part of our continuing campaign to 
achieve tax-deductibility a small group of us 
met with the Assistant Treasurer, Minister 
Brough, in Canberra in mid- February to present 
our argument. Unfortunately we received notice 
in April that the specific listing of the AGHS for 
deductible gift recipient status was declined. 
The Government considers that appropriate 
support has been extended to preserve and 
maintain Australia’s cultural heritage places 
through specific listing of the National Trust. 

We will continue to seek independent tax- 
deductible status for AGHS. 

The AGHS has also been campaigning to achieve 
adequate protection for Recherche Bay, Tasmania, 
via a National Heritage Listing by the Federal 
Department of Environment and Heritage. 

It is our 25th anniversary this year and we 
discussed ways in which we might mark this 
occasion and we agreed on directives for our 
Promotions and Publicity sub-committee, 
chaired by Christine Reid. One thing from our 
NMC meetings that I always find interesting and 
impressive is the combined Branch Reports and 
we decided to place those on our website so 
that all our members can appreciate what the 
Society does around the country. 

This is an overview of just some of the matters 
discussed by the NMC during two very 
productive meetings. It is a delight to work with 
the expertise and enthusiasm of our National 
Management Committee, our Executive Officer 
Jackie Courmadias and Editor, Nina Crone. 

Colleen Morris 
April 2005 
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The Women’s Horticultural and Home Industries Society Limited 

By Richard Clough 


T he Mitchell Library holds two 
prospectuses for the Women’s 
Horticultural and Home Industries Society 
and while these are undated they were issued 
during World War I. This means this was the 
first organization in New South Wales to be 
formed for women gardeners. 

Before the outbreak of war the women’s lobby 
in New South Wales was divided into a 
number of opposing groups. The war added 
to their differences with some campaigning 
against conscription whilst others rallied 
behind the war effort. Amongst the latter was 
the Feminist Club, a group supported by Rose 
Scott, the pioneer of women’s suffrage. This 
club, based on ‘principles of Brotherhood and 
Progress’, had as its objectives the securing 
of‘equality of liberties, status and 
opportunities in all spheres between men and 
women’. It is clear from the earlier of the 
brochures that the Feminist Club was 
establishing the Women’s Horticultural and 
Home Industries Society to further this 
objective and at the same time to display its 
patriotism. 

The society was established as a company 
with each share entitling its owner to 
participate in all its activities. Shares cost one 
pound each with payment being made to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Feminist Club, in 



Ashley House in Chatswood, now a nursing home, was once 
William Harding’s property ‘Scarness’. The garden was used as 
the Demonstration School and Nursery run by the Women’s 
Horticultural and Home Industries Society. 

Courtesy Willoughby City Library, Local History Collection. 


instalments if need be. The prospectuses, 
headed ‘An Appeal to Patriotism’ were issued 
seeking membership. After an introduction 
they contained sections headed: 

• What the Society has done 

• Aims of the Society 

• Reasons why you should join 

• How to join 

The aims of the Society are given below in full 
from the earlier of the two prospectuses. As 
well as being valuable in themselves they give 
an insight into the attitudes of its founders. 

1. To promote the education of women in all 
branches of horticulture, poultry-farming, 
bee-keeping, fruit and vegetable culture, 
drying and preserving fruit, growing 
medicinal herbs and plants for such 
purposes. 

2. To acquire land in various centres for the 
purpose of practical demonstrations and 
lectures by experts on the best methods of 
production on small areas. The land and 
its products will, of course, be the 
property of the shareholders. 

3. To encourage intensive culture, which is 
particularly suitable for women, as it can 
be applied to small areas with reasonable 
expectation of profit if started and carried 
on scientifically. 

4. To utilize vacant spaces in the towns and 
suburbs, upon which vegetables could be 
grown for the benefit of returned soldiers 
and their dependents. 

5. To maintain in the city a depot-in 
connection with a restaurant-where the 
products of shareholders can be sold, and 
the middleman’s profit eliminated. It is 
intended also to open similar depots in the 
suburbs and country as soon as possible. 

6. To assist members who are working in the 
applied arts, making home decorations 
and jams, preserves, cakes, confectionery, 
etc., as well as those who produce fruit, 
vegetables, honey, or poultry. 
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Top: The Pitt Town farm, 
1915, showing the vegetable 
garden and dam. 


Middle: The Pitt Town farm, 
1915, showing the poultry 
yard 


Above: Foreman’s quarters 
at the Pitt Town farm, 1915 


State Library of New South Wales. 


7. To offer the dependents of soldiers an easy 
means for the distribution of their products 
and save the middleman’s profit. 

8. To establish a fund to provide a scholarship 
which will enable a soldier’s daughter to be 
trained at the Dural College for Women. 

9. To assist the nation by helping in the 
development of rural industries, and 
promoting a most vigorous race by 
encouraging a healthy open-air life for 
women. 

Before the first prospectus was issued, the 
founders had been busy lobbying the state 
government and had received promises that 
residential schools for training women for 
horticultural and rural pursuits would be 
provided. One was to have been a new Training 
Farm and Demonstration Orchard at Dural and 
the other the existing Pitt Town Farm. They 
were also seeking to have a day school for 
horticulture established at Moore Park. 

The Government Agricultural Training Farm, 
Scheyville, near Pitt Town, also known as the 
Dreadnought Farm, had been set up to ‘train 
city lads to be useful farmers’. In 1906 William 
Schey, a former union leader and politician, 
had as Director of Labour for New South Wales 
assumed control. He built accommodation for 
100 students but by 1911 was already 
lamenting his inability to fill those places. It is 
not surprising then with the war making it even 
more difficult to attract men, the government 
should readily agree to the proposal to admit 
women to the farm. 

Considerable progress had been made by the 
time the second brochure was issued. The Pitt 
Town Training Farm was providing training in ‘all 
branches of agriculture, dairying, bee and 
poultry farming, fruit and vegetable growing, 
preserving, canning, drying, etc.’There is no 
mention of the Dural College however and the 
Society’s aims had been modified to reflect this. 

The proposal for a horticulture school at Moore 
Park had been dropped and its place taken by a 
‘Demonstration School and Nursery’ run by the 
Society at ‘Scarness’ in Darling Street, 
Chatswood. Here, on Saturday afternoons, 
practical classes were held for members. 

‘Scarness’ had been built in 1910 by William 
Harding, a well-known taxation expert, who, 
according to Vince Egan in The Heritage of East 


Chatswood employed three gardeners ‘of 
whom the head-gardener was a Frenchman, 
Gaston’. In 1921 Spark’s Fortnightly, the 
progressive magazine with the banner ‘The 
Power of Womanhood in the Fight for Reforms’, 
published a profile of Harding, describing him 
as ‘One of Australia’s Big Men’. In it he is 
quoted assaying: 

‘I haven’t very far to go, and I intend trying 
right on to the end of my life’s story to 
upend my own business in order that safety 
and prosperity may come to all the people.’ 

So it is probably Harding himself who provided 
this use of his garden, although his wife, 

Agnes, and his daughter Inu Mabel were living 
at ‘Scarness’ during the early war years. 

The second prospectus also shows the Society 
had opened a shop in the city. First listed in the 
April 1917 Telephone Directory, it was located 
at 11 Victoria Arcade, Castlereagh Street, 

‘Honey and jams, preserved fruits and 
vegetables, seedlings, flowers, cakes, etc.’ 
were ‘finding a very ready market.’ 

What happened to the Society and its initiatives 
in the post-war period is far from clear. 

The Pitt Town Farm is currently the subject of a 
detailed study, the results of which, when 
available, will provide some answers. William 
Harding’s daughter married in 1915, his wife 
died in 1920 and he sold ‘Scarness’ in 1923. 

The last telephone directory to list the Victoria 
Arcade shop was issued in October 1919. And 
when the Feminist Club gave a luncheon for 
Rose Scott in 1921, she made no reference to 
the Society in her address. 

Richard Clough worked with Sylvia Crowe on the 
landscape of Basildon New Town, in England, 
before appointment as the first landscape 
architect employed by the National Capital 
Development Commission (1959-1981). From 
1981 until his retirement in 1986 he was 
Professor of Landscape Architecture at the 
University of New South Wales. 

Endnote 

Fora full biographical note see Craig Burton’s entry, ‘Clough, 
Richard’in the Oxford Companion to Australian Gardens, 
edited by Richard Aitken and Michael Looker, Oxford University 
Press 2002, p. 146. 
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P lants played an important role in the early 
years of the colony of Western Australia as 
they provided the food for the developing 
colony. When the first settlers left Great Britain 
in January 1829 the Horticultural Society of 
London provided nine boxes of plants, with the 
majority containing cuttings of fruit trees and 
vines as well as potatoes and vegetables seeds 
but some ornamentals were also included. 
These plants would have been the basis of the 
earliest nursery of WA, but as the first arrivals 
had to make do on Garden Island the fate of 
this initial nursery stock is not known. 1 

Early newspapers of the day had articles on 
what plants were growing in Perth as well 
advertisements offering them for sale. 
Nurseries were small and were run from private 
residences with the majority of the stock 
offered being fruit trees, vines and date palms. 
Seeds of ornamentals of English origin were 
also advertised. The small colony still only 
numbered about five thousand people in the 
1850s and as a consequence convicts were 
requested to help alleviate a labourshortage. 

One of the earliest to arrive in 1851 was Enoch 
Barratt, aged 40, who had been convicted of 
stealing and sentenced to ten years 
transportation. He obviously brought 
gardening skills with him as during his 
sentence he worked for colonists such as John 
Gregory and, after being granted a pardon in 
1856, for George Shenton as his gardener. The 
first mention of this convict gardener selling 
plants is recorded in the Perth City Council 
Minutes when payment was passed on the 
5 July 1861 of sixteen shillings for street trees 
purchased from him. 

Enoch Barratt resided with his family, who had 
arrived in the colony in 1854 via an immigration 
programme, in Murray Street which at that time 


JAS, E. BARRATT, 

(ESTABLISHED I860), 

FLORIST, |g£> 

NURSERYMAN 
4*1 And SEEDSMAN, 

WELLINGTON NURSERY, 

Douro Street, I 3 L ITT II. 

•SHOP: HAY STREET, PERTH, ' 


EXPORTER-AMC-4MBORIER OF ALL KINDS OF 
SEEDS, Etc. ; v 


would have been the backblocks of the town of 
Perth .The blocks fronted Murray Street and 
ran the full length to Wellington Street which at 
that time was part of Lake Kingsford. The 
wetlands that fringed the lake were utilised for 
market gardens and were ideal for growing 
horticultural crops and nursery stock in the 
ground due to its high watertable. 1 

The first recorded account of Barratt’s 
horticultural skills is when prizes were 
awarded to him at the 1866 Horticultural 


Above: Advertisement from 
the Trade Section of Wise’s 
Post Office Directory for 1898. 


Below: The shop front of 
the nursery in Wellington 
Street (formerly Douro 
Street) Perth, c. 1890. 

Reproduced by kind permission of 
Jenny Cocks. 
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Top: Enoch Barratt and his 
wife c. 1880. 


Bottom: James Barratt and 
his wife c. 1880. 

Photo by kind permission of Jenny 
Cocks. 


Society’s Show for his rhubarb and pansies. A 
‘For Sale’ notice advertising ‘a fine lot of young 
lilacs [Neme] trees fit for transplanting’ is 
evidence that his nursery venture was 
developing. 

Cape Lilacs (Melia azedarach) were the first 
street trees in Perth. They lined St George’s 
Terrace from the 1850s until the turn of the 
nineteenth century. 3 

During that year, sixteen years after his arrival, 
Barratt successfully applied for the position of 
Government Gardener and this position, which 
he held until 1880, provided him with a regular 
salary of seventy pounds. [The Government 
Gardens is the site in the city that is today 
known as Stirling Gardens]/ 4 

By 1870 the range of stock he was offering had 
expanded with an advertisement appearing in 
the Inquirer on June the 21st listing, ‘black and 
white mulberries, peach, pear, and loquat trees 
as well as a large assortment of vines and a 
quantity of lilac and oak trees.’ 

In 1872 Enoch received an increase in his salary 
to seventy-seven pounds and this would have 
helped to make ends meet in a business that 
was very much seasonal. By 1874 more variety 
in plant stock, such as stone pines (Pinus 
pined), pinaster pines (Pinuspinaster) and 
cypresses of sorts, was being offered to the 
public from the Murray Street address. One 
interesting species listed is the Garden Island 
Cypress (Callitrispreissii). This may be one of 
the first instances of a West Australian native 
plant being offered for sale by the local trade. 


An advertisement placed in the June 1878 issue 
of the Inquirer stated that ‘a large stock of fruit 
and ornamental trees were available’ and that 
‘country orders promptly [were] attended to 
and carefully packed’ and, for the first time, his 
son’s name, James, appears alongside his own. 
In a subsequent issue of the Inquirer, heading 
a large advertisement the words ‘Wellington 
Nursery’ appear - the first instance of a 
commercial name being used by Enoch and his 
son James for their business. 


This advertisement invited inspection of the 
nursery and stated the proprietors were now 
offering culinary plants as well as a selected 


stock of kitchen and garden seeds. They had 
also become agents for the renowned Darling 
Nursery in New South Wales, owned by 
Shepherd and Company. 

By 1880, the population of Perth had risen to 
just over 29,000 and by the next year Enoch 
Barratt had retired from his position of Head 
Gardener and his son James now ran the 
nursery business as a full-time occupation with 
his name appearing solely in the frequent 
newspaper advertisements. Bulbs, tubers, 
plain and ornamental pots and saucers were 
now available in addition to the usual stock. 

The nursery, now located on the northern side 
of Wellington Street in close proximity to 
Milligan Street and backed by the railway line, 
was resumed by the Government to allow for 
expansion of the railway and subsequent 
erection of goods sheds. This happened on two 
occasions during the 1890s necessitating 
relocation of the premises to land west of their 
former site, approximately to where the Car 
Park forthe Entertainment Centre is situated 
today. 

The Perth City Council rate books for 1892 
mentioned greenhouses as structures on the 
site, and a complimentary calendar issued in 
1898 by the firm, now named Barratt and Sons, 
mentioned numerous glass and hot houses as 
well as bush houses. 

With the discovery of gold and consequent 
expansion of the city, the rates payable on the 
land occupied by the nursery were rapidly 
increasing and by the early 1900s new 
nurseries such as Newman and Sons, Wilson 
and Johns, and Dawson and Harrison had 
become established in the newly developing 
suburbs north and east of the city and were 
providing competition to the Wellington 
Nursery now being run by the third generation 
of Barratts. 5 In February 1904 the lots that 
made up the nursery business were sold to 
Bunning Brothers, timber merchants, who 
subsequently used the site as a timber yard. 

The enterprise that started life as a small 
concern in the 1860s had developed into a 
large commercial business by the 1890s 
offering a wide range of ornamental plants, 
specialist seeds, services of floral artistes and 
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the planning and laying out of gardens. Today 
there is no evidence of the nursery other than 
that complimentary calendar issued in 1898 
which tells the remarkable story of one of 
Perth’s earliest nurseries. 

John Viska is a lecturer in horticulture at 
Challenger TAFE, Murdoch Campus. He was 
founding Chairman of the West Australian 
Branch of the Australian Garden History Society 
and a contributor to the ‘Oxford Companion to 
Australian Gardens’. As chairman of the 
committee organising the 26th Annual National 
Conference ofAGHS John looks forward to 
meeting visitors to Perth in October. 


This article first appeared in the Spring (2003) 

issue of the West Australian Gardener. 

Reprinted by kind permission. 

Endnotes 

' This theme will be further explored by Greg Keighery and 
Neville Marchant, speakers at the October Conference in Perth 

! Lake Kingsford was drained in the 1850s and the area is now 
occupied by the Perth Central Railway Station. 

’ Cape Lilac is the West Australian colloquial name for the 
White Cedar (Melia azedarach) and it seems to suggest that 
the plant may have originally arrived in the colony from the 
Cape of South Africa. 

* Stirling Gardens still exist in the city and are within easy 
walking distance from the 2005 conference venue. 

5 The topic of the Nursery Trade will be further explored by 
Carol Hooper at the Perth Conference. 


The complimentary calendar 
issued in 1898 showing 
views of the nursery as well 
as James Barrett’s three 
sons who were then running 
the nursery 

Reproduced by kind permission of 
Jenny Cocks. 
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By Cas Middlemis 



Saintpaulia X ‘Winter’s Dream’ 


I n 1894, just two 
years after the 
first European discovery in 
Tanzania of the African violet, 
Saintpaulia ionantha, C.F. Newman & Sons in 
Adelaide were selling the seed. This highly 
entrepreneurial nursery was a front runner in 
the marketing of what is now one of the world’s 
most popular houseplants. The story is all the 
more remarkable when it is recognised that 
this plant was unavailable in the United States 
until the mid-i92os. 


The African violet was discovered in 1892 by 
Baron Walter von Saint Paul in the Usambara 
Mountains, Tanzania. He collected seed from 
the plants, which he sent home to his father in 
Germany. Seed was also given to Hermann 
Wendland of the Royal Botanical Gardens in 
Hanover, Germany. The plant’s generic name, 
Saintpaulia, was taken from the man who 
discovered it.' 





C. F. Newman & Sons’ nursery was established 
in 1875 at Water Gully, in Tea Tree Gully, 
Adelaide. 2 By the time their General 

Descriptive Catalogue was published in 
Adelaide in 1894, the nursery was a 
thriving concern. This 200 page 
catalogue provided an extensive 
choice to the gardeners of South 
Australia. Undertheheading 
‘Novelties in Flower and Seeds’ 
Saintpaulia ionantha appears 
with the following description: 


It was discovered on the 
Usambara Mountains in Central 
Africa. The leaves, which are dark 
green, of fleshy consistence and 
downy surface, spread 
themselves laterally just over the 
soil and form as it were a rosette, 


Saintpaulia X ‘Balle Eva’ 



in the centre of which spring up quite a 
bouquet of flowers, violet-like both in 
colour and shape, as the name implies, 
buti 3/2 in. in diameter, and gracefully 
borne on stalks 2 inch to 3 inch high. Not 
only is the Saintpaulia very free flowering, 
but it commences blooming within five to 
six months from time of sowing. As soon as 
the leafy rosette is formed, the flowers 
commence to spring up and continue to do 
so almost uninterruptedly, affording a rich 
display of flowers. As this remarkable new 
plant belongs to the order of Gesneriaceae 
the seed is extremely fine and requires 
similar treatment to that of the 
Streptocarpus. It is also readily propagated 
by division of leaves, but does not form a 
bulb, the roots being of the fibrous 
character. Per packet, 2/6. 3 

Charles Newman, whose original surname was 
Neumann," was eleven years old when he 
emigrated to Australia from Germany with his 
family in 1846. Having left Germany so young 
his contacts in the nursery trade would have 
been established from Australia. The 
catalogue is the only proof that the African 
violet seeds were in Adelaide two years after 
the plant’s discovery in Tanzania. Today there 
is no knowledge of what became of the early 
nursery records, which could have provided 
information of local and overseas seed 
sources. However Newman’s catalogue did 
advertise, ‘choice German seeds imported from 
the best German growers’, 5 showing he had 
established good seed suppliers. 

Although Hermann Wendland of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens in Hanover had the African 
Violet seed, it was the Friedrich Benary Seed 
Company in Erfurt, Germany that sold the first 
commercially produced plants and seed in 1893. 6 
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Friedrich Benary created his plant breeding 
company in 1843. It is still operating and is 
managed by the same family today, and known 
as Ernst Benary Samenzucht GmbH.' One of 
the current managing directors, Ernst Benary, 
explained that although the company did have 
some early records dating back to the 1890s, 
many were destroyed during World War II. The 
information that did remain dating back to this 
time was the name of the contact person or 
company, not the seeds ordered. 8 

Interestingly his firm’s records did reveal some 
contact with several Australian companies in 
the late 1800s. Although none were in 
Adelaide there was a reference to C.F. Newman 
& Son in Perth. This was a branch of the 
Adelaide business, set up in Western Australia 
by the eldest son, Charles Newman. It was 
located at 110 Barrack Street, Perth in 1897. 9 

The Benary records show contact with the Perth 
branch of the nursery occurred sometime 
between 1890 and 1911. This is a little vague as 
the records listed "C.F. Newman & Son, Perth, 
before 1911" with an additional handwritten 
notice: 1890. Ernst Benary commented that "we 
expect that it could mean that the contact was 
from 1890 until 1911, but we do not have any 
proof for it". 10 As Friedrich Benary was the only 
seed company at that time offering Saintpaulia, 
the seeds in Adelaide had to have come from 
Benary or directly from Hermann Wendland of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens in Hanover. "As far 
as I know," Ernst Benary said, ‘Wendland did 
not produce seed of Saintpaulia to sell. We got 
some plants from him to work on. So it is very 
likely that the seeds came from us.’" 

Although there is no available documentary 
evidence of how Saintpaulia ionantha seed 
entered Australia, the sale of the seed through 
the Newman’s catalogue in 1894 shows that it 
was in Adelaide only two years after its 
discovery in Tanzania. Ernst Benary confirms 
that there was contact with C.F. Newman 81 Son 
in Perth. This contact could have been 
established initially through the Adelaide 
based company. 

It is fascinating to consider the short time-scale 
between the discovery in Tanzania and the 
marketing within Australia of African Violet 


seed. Friedrich Benary offered the seed of the 
first commercially produced plants for sale in 
Germany in 1893. Newman’s catalogue was 
published within the next year. When taking 
into account transportation to Australia, along 
with the germination and flowering of the 
plants, then this industry was particularly 
dynamic in the late 1800s, especially if the 
catalogue description of Saintpaulia in bloom 
was from Newman’s own observations and not 
provided by the seed company. 

At this time a few enterprising nurserymen 
were at the cutting edge of their trade, 
enabling the gardeners of Australia to seize the 
opportunity to purchase plants which were rare 
within Europe, and unavailable in America. 

Cas Middlemis is a researcher in the field of 
garden history. She recently completed a report 
into the first Experimental Plantation 
set up in South Australia by the late Noel Lothian 
and is currently working on a social history 
project with Peter Cuffley. 
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Below: Rose Garden c. 1935 


Midddle: The Pergola 
c.1935. The ‘soft’ ground 
cover in the border may 
suggest a Walling touch, but 
the opposite wall hints at a 
Californian mission cloister. 


Photo: Claire Mackinnon. 
Courtesy National Trust (Victoria) 




Above: Gate leading to 
pergola c. 1935. 


Photo: Claire Mackinnon. 
Courtesy National Trust (Victoria) 



The question 

A s part of the curriculum for the Bachelor of 
Applied Science (Horticulture) at Burnley 
College I had to do an ‘industry project’, a 
major study of my choice. I chose 
Mooramong, the wonderful, historical property 
at Skipton (near Ballarat) that is now owned by 
the National Trust. About 1940 Edna Walling 
drew a plan for the garden and my project was 
to establish how much of the Walling design 
was installed. The literature on Mooramong 
was a mishmash of several consultant reports, 
all highlighting important, but different 
aspects of the garden and property. None had 
looked into whether the Walling design was 
ever implemented. 

Within the history of Mooramong is a 
captivating love story between Donald Scobie 
Mackinnon (born 1906) and Claire Adams, a 
1920s Hollywood silent movie star who was 
born in Winnipeg, Canada in 1894. They met at 
a party when Donald returned to England in 
1937 for the coronation of George VI. It was a 
whirlwind romance and within three weeks 
they were married and embarking on a year 
long honeymoon.' They were a very glamorous 
couple and their marriage was a great society 
event. In the usually conservative Western 
District ofVictoria Claire must have been a 
breath of fresh air. 

The Portland runs 

Mooramong was originally part of the 
Bramjanie run formed after the first white 
settlers came to the Portland area ofVictoria. 
The Bramjanie licensees were Alexander 
Anderson jnr, James Montgomerie and William 
Wright. In 1845, it was broken up into three 
properties and Anderson named his section 
Bangal. In 1871 Anderson sold a portion south 


of the Glenelg Highway and retained 10,700 
acres naming it Mooramong. 2 The architects 
Davidson and Henderson designed the house 
and stables. The property was sold several 
times and in 1926 Lachlan Kenneth Scobie 
(L.K.S.) Mackinnon, a senior partner in the law 
firm Blake and Rigatl, gave it to his son Donald 
Scobie Mackinnon when he returned home 
from Cambridge in 1928. 

L.K.S. Mackinnon was involved in horse racing 
and his horse won the Melbourne Cup in 1914. 
The Mackinnon Stakes on Derby Day are 
named after him. The Mackinnons lived an 
affluent lifestyle with Rolls Royces, holidays at 
Sorrento and an education at Geelong 
Grammar School for their son Donald who then 
went on to Jesus College at Cambridge 
England, where he was an outstanding 
oarsman and his academic career was 
satisfactory/ 

House and garden design 

In 1938 Donald and Claire returned from their 
honeymoon and she set about modernising the 
Victorian homestead and garden into a jazz age 
folly.“ They chose the fashionable Melbourne 
architect Marcus Martin (coincidentally L.K.S. 
Mackinnon lived at 169 Walsh Street, while 
Martin lived at 240 Walsh Street, South Yarra). 
He redesigned the house in the Hollywood 
style and the plan is hanging in the hallway at 
Mooramong. The property soon became one of 
the favourite places for the Melbourne and 
Western District social set to visit. Martin 
designed a Beverly Hills swimming pool area in 
the northern section of the garden. This had 
originally been the formal parterre garden 
surrounded by a park in the English Landscape 
tradition of a wilderness. 5 The well-known 
landscape designer Edna Walling, who often 
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did work for Martin, drew up a garden plan 
c.1940 that is also hanging in the hallway. 
Marcus designed the swimming pool, pavilion, 
pergola and arbour and these were 
incorporated in Walling’s design. It is very easy 
to be misled into thinking these structures 
were designed by Walling because they are on 
her plan and she was quite fond of using these 
elements. 



How Walling got the job is an interesting 
mystery. According to Mr. Dorling who worked 
for Martin in the 1930s and 1940s, if Walling 
was designing a garden for Martin, he would 
give her a copy of his plans. 6 But Desma Meek 
ofSkipton recalls that L.K.S. brought Walling 
in. After checking the Victorian Deaths 
microfiche at the Victorian State Library, I 
discovered that L.K.S. died in 1935, aged 73. 
Desma mentions that she saw Walling’s 
signature in the L.K.S. visitors book. 
Unfortunately the book (supposedly later 
located at Mooramong) has gone missing, so 
Walling’s signature in LKS visitors book could 
either be a visitor book from his home in South 
Yarra or Desma made a mistake. She also 
remembers seeing Walling’s signature in the 
Mooramong visitors book, but this book has 
also gone missing, so none of this 
information can be corroborated. 7 
I also carried out a search on the 
ABCGardening Edna Walling Web 
Site for pictures 



Top: The steps leading out of the sunken garden 
c.1935. These could have been designed by Edna 
Walling. 

Photo: Claire Mackinnon. Courtesy National Trust (Victoria) 




Middle: The Claire Touch, 2005 


Photo: Nina Crone 


Bottom: The sunroom border c. 1935 showing the 
strong colours favoured by Claire Mackinnon. 


Photo: Claire Mackinnon. Courtesy National Trust (Victoria) 


Mooramong, but none were found. However, 
the search revealed that Edna Walling designed 
Marcus Martin’s garden at 240 Walsh Street, 
South Yarra. 

Edna Walling was an important landscaper 
during the first half of the twentieth century, 
designing many country and city gardens. 
Today, the garden at Mooramong still has the 
physical shape of the Walling plan but it has a 
very strong Californian influence rather than 
the English overtones for which Walling was 
famous. My project looked at areas on the plan 
such as the sunken, perennial and rose 
gardens to see if they were implemented and 
to see if the stone paving and steps were 
constructed and whether the plant material 
suggested was used. 

Claire’s style 

Claire Mackinnon came from Hollywood and was 
strongly influenced by the gardens of the movie 
moguls and the Californian climate. Californian 
gardens were based on the style for a 
Mediterranean climate style where there was hot 
dry summer and wet winter. They used 
subtropical and frost tender plants. The Western 
District climate was simitar except that there 
were frosts. Californian gardens were often 
terraced with magnificent views over the Pacific 
Ocean. In Southern Californian many of the pools 
were surrounded by a brick wall and this was 
reflected at Mooramong with the pool garden 
being enclosed by a beautiful stone wall. 8 


Research 


There were a number of methods I used to 
collect evidence. They ranged from looking at 
the family photographs and home videos, to 
doing an archaeological dig at different places 
using a soil corer, from a site analysis of 
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From The Vision of Edna Walling (1999) used with permission of 
the authors Trisha Dixon and Jennie Churchill and the publisher 
Bloomings Books. 



existing physical features to talking to the local 
people from Skipton who used to work or visit 
Mooramong. I also searched both the National 
Trust archives and material at Mooramong to 
try and locate any written material such as 
letters from Walling or nursery catalogues. 9 

The archaeological excavation showed that the 
paving stones in the pool, sunken, perennial 
and rose gardens were either never put in, or 
were removed at a later date. Interestingly 
enough, it is thought that the white stones, 
discovered at a depth of approximately 43cm, 
were from the original parterre garden. 10 

Soil samples were taken to see if the colonnade 
and brick wall were built but no evidence such as 


footings was found. It is interesting to compare 
the Martin and Walling plans. Marked on the 
1937 house plan is the picket and wire fence. 
Walling suggested these be replaced with a 
colonnade and brick wall. However, from the 
physical evidence of the wire and picket fence 
still being there, we can deduce that the Walling 
ideas were never implemented. No evidence was 
found that the perennial garden was established 
as Walling suggested but some photographs 
showed a bed running along the wire fence and 
the edge was sometimes straight and 
sometimes curved. When exactly this was is 
unknown as there are no dates on the pictures." 
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A keen photographer 

Claire loved taking pictures and there were 78 
photo albums to wade through at Mooramong 
and three in the care of the State Library of 
Victoria. They were very exciting to look at. 
Some of the photographs indicated that at 
some stage paving in the sunken garden had 
been installed, but then to confuse the matter 
another picture revealed the same area 
covered by grass. As there were no dates on 
the photographs, the sequence of events could 
not be established. The pictures and 
archaeological excavation revealed that the 
rose garden on the Walling plan had been 
implemented but changed to include side 


paths. The archaeological dig located the 
central path consisting of surfacing materials 
such as coal ash, sand, gravel and buckshot (a 
local type of very small brown volcanic pebble). 
Unfortunately, the side paths could not be 
found. More excavation is needed. 12 

Nursery catalogues and plant lists 

It was very exciting to find nursery catalogues 
in the library at Mooramong. For over 26 years 
(from the time Claire died until now) nobody 
had searched the house for information on how 
the garden looked. The dates of the 
catalogues ranged from 1936 to 1957, 
including several English ones from 1954. 

These catalogues were a great source of 
information as some dated from the time the 
garden was being established in late 1930s and 
early 1940s, and some plants were marked 
with a dash indicating Claire’s preference. 

These were a fabulous source of information as 
Claire had gone through them with a pen, 
marking the plants she was interested in. They 
revealed that she loved annuals, bulbs such as 
dahlias and gladioli, and roses. Also marked 
was a Camellia ‘Dorothy Jessup’ and some 
plants she would have been familiar with in the 
United States such as Tigridia conchiflora, 
(Mexican peacock iris). There was also a hand 
written plant list on Menzies Hotel notepaper. 

It is interesting to note that she didn’t select 
many of the plants recommended by Walling. 
The catalogues also back this up, as there are 
not many trees or shrubs marked.' 3 However, 
all this does not prove or disprove that Claire 
did not follow Walling’s suggestions because: 

• There may have been more catalogues and 
they have been thrown out. 

• The suggested trees and shrubs in the inner 
and outer garden may have been planted, 
but it was very difficult to identify them 
from the black and white photographs 
where the main subject matter was people 
ratherthan the garden and its plants that 
blurred into the background. 

Another fact pointing to the theory that Claire 
didn’t implement the Walling plan was that she 
chose bright colours such as pinks (most of the 
roses were pink), oranges, yellows, blues and 
purples. Walling suggests a Prunus mume, 
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Left: The Sunken Garden 2005. 
Centre: Pergola border, 2005. 
Right: General view of 


pale pink or white, but Claire had a deep, bright 
pink prunus on her shopping list. Only four 
plants suggested by Edna Walling were marked 
by Claire. They were Cupressus arizonica, 
Crataegus cordata, Viburnum carlesii and V. x 
burkwoodii. However, no receipts were located 
that indicated they were purchased. 14 

Was Walling a friend? 

One of the family myths was that Edna Walling 
was a family friend. However, after perusing 
78 photo albums, not one picture of Walling 
was to be found and, another interesting point, 
there were no books by Edna in the library. (Of 
course these could have easily disappeared or 
been given away when Claire died). Surely if 
she had been a family friend, there would have 
been some of her books at Mooramong, 
perhaps not! One exciting discovery was a 
nursery catalogue belonging to Edna Walling, 
dated 1937. It had her name in it in her own 
hand writing and was from Cronamere Alpine 
Nurseries, Shore Road, Green’s Farm, 
Connecticut, USA. So she had been in contact 
with the Mackinnons at some point.’ 5 

Another factor pointing to the fact she wasn’t a 
family friend, was that the plan was never 
finished and perhaps she only visited once, a 
long time earlier. Indeed the plan has some 
unusual comments on it - ‘can’t remember if 
pergola continues along this wo/ and, 
referring to the eastern garden bed along the 
drive, ‘is this line something like this? It looks 
satisfactory’. Altogether the tone of Walling’s 
comments is rather dismissive. 16 

Mooramong and Boortkoi 


Hexham owned by Sue and Peter Manifold. In a 
comparative analysis one looks at the 
similarities and differences of a design. What I 
found was that more of the Walling design/style, 
such as the sweeping vista looking across the 
semi-circular lawn, was implemented at 
Boortkoi than at Mooramong. Also Boortkoi had 
the advantage that it had remained in the same 
family whereas Mooramong lost its continuous 
family connection and is now owned by the 
NationalTrust. 

Similarities and differences I discovered were: 

• At Mooramong, there was no surviving 
correspondence with Edna Walling to 
confirm the construction of the garden 
whereas there was at Boortkoi. 

• At Mooramong I found no invoices for 
tradesmen to show who built the boundary 
stone wall, the sunken garden and stone 
work around it, whereas Boortkoi holds a 
letter from Eric Hammond. It is also 
interesting to note that Walling did not 
indicate the boundary stonewall at 
Mooramong, an element of which she was 
very fond. 

• At Mooramong, there are none of Walling’s 
‘signature plants’ still in existence whereas 
there are at Boortkoi such as Crataegus sp. 
(Hawthorns). 

• Both sites had rose gardens and similar 
stone steps. 

• At Boortkoi the pergola is known to be 
designed by Walling, but at Mooramong the 
pergola was designed by Marcus Martin. 



Swimming Pool Garden, 2005. 


Photos: Nina Crone 


As part of my project I had to do a comparative 
analysis of the garden at Mooramong with 
another and I chose the property Boortkoi at 


Only the perennial garden at Boortkoi was 
built whereas at Mooramong the sunken 
garden was installed.' 7 
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• Boortkoi has remained in the same family 
and has had sympathetic treatment, while 
Mooramong, has lost its continuous family 
connection - for the past 26 years it has 
been managed by the National Trust of 
Australia (Victoria). 

Overall, I found very few similarities between 
Mooramong and Boortkoi. Boortkoi definitely 
has the stronger Walling influence. 18 Thus I 
came to the following conclusions regarding 
the garden at Mooramong: 

• Apart from the sunken and rose gardens 
and the stone steps in the sunken garden 
most of the Edna Walling design was not 
implemented 

• There was not enough evidence to prove or 
disprove whether the plant material 
recommended by Walling was used 

• The garden was more a Claire Mackinnon 
garden of the late 1930s and 1940s and 
should be interpreted as such. 

Unfortunately Donald and Claire Mackinnon did 
not have any children. Donald died in 1974 and 
Claire died in 1978. She bequeathed the 
homestead and property to the National Trust of 
Australia (Victoria) to create the Donald and 
Claire Mackinnon Trust Flora and Fauna Reserve. 19 

Today, Mooramong is a thriving working farm 
and a great tourist attraction. For those who 
want a trip back in time to the luxury and 
opulence of the Flollywood era, the property is 
open on the third Sunday of every month, when 
house and garden tours are conducted. 

For more information contact Judy Weekes or 
Martin Forbes on (03) 3340 6556 or e-mail: 
mooramong@netconnect.com.au 
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Mooramong is situated on 
the plains of western 
Victoria where gardens need 
some protection from the 
elements. 


Photo: Nina Crone 
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Cover of the 1897 General 
Catalogue of). &W. 
Gelding. 


Courtesy Mitchell Library, State 
Library of New South Wales. 


W hile researching the Victoria Nursery, one 
of the earliest and longest running plant 
nursery businesses in Sydney’s inner west, 

Silas Clifford-Smith gathered much material on 
the Gelding family that established it. The 
outcome of his research was the article ‘The 
Geldings of Petersham’, published in Heritage 
12,2004, the journal of the Marrickville 
Historical Society. 


Amongthe more personal primary sources that 
Silas used were the reminiscences of Alfred 
Gelding, fourth son of John Gelding’s fourteen 
children. Alfred recorded his recollections in 
November 1937, at the age of 79. They include 
vivid accounts of snakes met in childhood, 
descriptions of the spread of suburban Sydney 


and its transport systems, stories of exploring 
the untouched areas of bush, recollections of 
civic leaders, and memories of his cricketing 
triumphs. 

The following extracts from Alfred Gelding’s 
record are limited to those associated with the 
family plant business. 

My parents left England in November 1852, 
by the SS lava, arriving in Sydney, NSW, 
April 1853. 

My father first worked for Sir Chas. Cowper 
of Camden, then for Sir W. Macleay at 
Elizabeth Bay, afterwards for Sir Daniel 
Cooper, Woollahra House, Rose Bay, as 
Overseer for 6 years. That is where I first 
saw the light, on 23rd November, 1858. 

Double Bay memories 

In 1861 he [my father] established a nursery 
at Rushcutter’s Bay, with a seed and florist 
shop in the Old George Street markets, 
afterwards removing the Nursery to Cross 
Street, Double Bay, for 6 years, then 
transferred it to Petersham on 24th May 
1869, where it remained to his death on 8th 
March 1900. 

! well remember, in the sixties, the district of 
Vaucluse, Rose Bay, Bellevue Hill, Bondi, 
Double Bay, Woollahra, and in to the city. It 
was the homes of snakes, death adders, 
etc. in those days, and you had to be very 
careful at night before entering your bed, or 
otherwise the reptile might be there before 
you... 

... Coming back to Sir Daniel Cooper’s 
estate, it was of course all bush from Rose 
Bay to Edgecliff Road Woollahra. He had a 
Forest Ranger, by the name of George 
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Rawlings, and no one would be allowed to 
chop a stump or tree for firewood. We could 
only pick up the fallen branches; otherwise 
if caught, one would be taken to the city 
and imprisoned for a time. 

I also rememberthe Hon. R. Towns (Bobby), 
Sir John Bay, Sir James Fairfax, The Hon. E.D. 
Gordon, T.S. Mort, E. Knox, Henry Prince, 

Sir William Manning, and many others. 
Cranbrookwas the home of Mr Towns and 
Sir John Fairfax lived in the other big estate 
at Bellevue Hill. I often climbed up a high 
flagstaff in his grounds to see the most 
beautiful sight, I thought, in the world - the 
sunrise coming out of the ocean like a ball 
of fire; also the moon at night was a fine 
sight. 

There was an abundance of wild fruits in 
that district, such as five and ten corners, 
geebungs, native currants, etc. These were 
our principal fruits at that time (no other) 
and for an acid the boys ate the wild sorrel 
(a weed). The Christmas Bush was in all its 
glory in its wild state. 

Opposite Cross Street, Double Bay, the 
Collector of Customs (Mr Duncan) resided; 
along the creek was a row of fishermen’s 
cottages. Mr Stannard had a boatshed at 
the Bay nearby. Mr Regan and Mr Blackburn 
had market gardens alone the main road 
and Cross Street. The boys practically lived 
on the raw vegetables they would always 
give us for the asking.... 

Early flower shows 

The first flower show of the Horticultural 
Society of NSW, about 1864, was held at Sir 
T. Mort’s. Wonderful giant specimens of all 
kinds of plants were exhibited. Each 
gentleman’s gardener contested with each 
other for valuable prizes, from 1 plant to 48, 
requiring very large glass and bush houses 
to grow them in. The shows were afterwards 
held in the Lower Botanic Gardens, just 
inside the wall. At that time Farm Cove 
came up closer to the wall than the present 
day, the same with all bays around the 
Harbour... 


... I remember attending the Flower Shows 
in the Botanic Gardens, held in a large tent 
about 200 feet long. The entrance fee was 
1st Day, 2/6 for the ‘elite, 2nd day and third, 
1/- for the general public. I had a tin box 
with a slot in the lid, and placed tickets 
inside to check the cash taken - my late 
father was Hon. Sec. fora life-time ofthe 
H.S. of NSW. The Hon. J. Eales of Morpeth 
sent by steamer a fine collection of plants 
to these Exhibitions each year.... 


The move to Petersham 


On May 24,1869, my parents removed from 
Double Bay to Old Canterbury Road, 
Petersham, near Summer Hill (now); with 
drays and horses the journey occupied from 
7am to 8pm. The roads were in a bad state, 
and the hills very steep, much steeper than 
at the present time. The leaders had to be 
changed many times, to help pull up the 
other drays. I thought I had traveled a 
hundred miles into the country! My late 
father established a nursery of 12 acres, 
known as J. & W. Gelding, Nurserymen, 
Seedmen 81 Florists, with shop at Old 
George Street Markets. ... 


... There were three slaughter houses, 
piggeries, sheep and cattle paddocks, 
stockyards, and a brickyard. You could 
count the dwelling houses on the fingers of 
your hands-a settler here and there. The 
few market gardens, about 4, were on the 
hills, owing to so much rain we had in the 
early days, a very wet winter, spring and 


Northern portion ofthe 
George Street Markets 
showing the). & W. Gelding 
stall on the right. 

From the Illustrated Sydney News, 
16 September^ 6, p./,. 

Courtesy Mitchell Library, State 
LibraryofNewSouth Wales. 
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Horticultural Society’s 
Flower Show in Botanical 
Gardens 

From the Illustrated Sydney News 
Courtesy Mitchell Library, State 
Library of New South Wales. 


autumn rains, and good thunderstorms 
after a hot day in summer. Everyone 
depended on wells, tanks and waterholes 
for their supply of water. Many years after 
we had a 3 years’ drought - water had to be 
carted from Canterbury quarries, and other 
places. The Botany water shed supplying 
the city nearly exhausted itself- a 
temporary supply from the Nepean had to 
be hurriedly made by Hudsons Bros with 
large galvanized pipes from across the 
suburbs to Botany to relieve the situation ... 

... All the low-lying places were small ti- 
tree swamps. Mr Freshwater had a market 
garden at Prospect Road, MrT. Scahill one 
near Rosedale Street; from Abergeldie 
Street to Hurlstone Park was all bush, as 
was all the Boulevard, to Lewisham St, 
Dulwich Hill, and mostly along the New 
Canterbury Road to Canterbury, and down 
to the Long Cove Creek. The ti-tree grew in 
abundance all along this creek... 

... With reference to rats, I have never in my 
long life seen so many as was at this 12 
acres of land when my father started his 
nursery - they were there by the tens of 
thousands. The land was full of old sheds, 
slaughter houses, etc. All the rooms in the 
dwelling house were full of holes. At night 
it was awful - no sleep for some time. It was 
years before we mostly got rid of them, and 
all along the creeks around Lewisham and 
Dulwich Hill it was alive with them_ 



Bush plants 

In my young days I roamed the wild bush 
from Petersham to Cook’s River (where the 
Wardell Road Bridge is now) - you crossed 
over in a rowing boat, to gather Umbrella 
ferns ( Gleichina ) and other kinds for the 
florist’s shop in the city. At that time large 
table bouquets were in favour. Most people 
and shops had one on theirtable, or in their 
window. The ferns were used to finish off 
the bunch of flowers. I have gathered lots of 
maiden hair fern under the trees on the 
Boulevard, and about Hurlstone Park. 

What a wonderful sight was the wild bush 
flowers in these early days, about Hurlstone 
Park, Undercliffe, Earlwood, Woolli Creek, 
all in its natural beauty -Epacris, 
Eriostemon, Dillwynnia, Orchids, a few 
Waratahs, Christmas Bush, Acacias, and 
lots of others too numerous to mention, 
and plenty of Sarsaparalla [sic] vines. The 
swamps were full of all kinds of ferns. Mr 
Starkey had a mansion and grounds at 
Cook’s River, near Ewart Street. Also what a 
wonderful sight the wild flowers were on 
the North side of the harbour in those early 
days, about Manly district and right across 
the Northern suburbs - Lane Cove to 
Hornsby, and the Hawkesbury River. I have 
traveled to Manly by the small steamer 
Charlotte Fenwick; sometimes it was so 
crowded that crossing the Heads we 
thought we would be overwhelmed by the 
waves, and sink - people screamed with 
fright, and everybody was very glad when 
we crossed safely. All that part about North 
Head, the native rose and Boronia Selialata. 

I will never forget the wonderful variety. 
There was an abundance of flowers all 
about Dee Why and Lane Cove Districts. 

I also roamed about the Blue Mountains, 
near the Valley Heights, and around to the 
Springwood districts -1 have seen the 
ridges full of waratahs by the thousands, in 
a blaze of glory - a wonderful sight. One 
plateau I came to, some were from 12ft to 
15ft high, on a clear spot with no trees, only 
heath, etc. Any amount of Zamias, or 
Burrawang palms -1 found one with a pine 
weighing 9 pounds. Looking for them, with 
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others, we came to a hut, and a woman with 
a child was there. We enquired about 
Zamias, but she did not know them by that 
name. ‘Oh!’ she said, ‘you mean the Morgan 
Rattlers.’ It seems the seed of the Zamia is 
hard as bone - they are very much like the 
Bunya Bunya seed of Queensland; when 
Morgan the bushranger was in the vicinity 
of the settlers, and the police were about, 
they would have a quantity of these seeds 
in a bag, and give him warning by making a 
great rattling sound with them ... 

A life of gardening 

... I worked for my father at his nursery for 
30 years, laid out numerous gardens in the 
Northern, Eastern, Western and Southern 
suburbs of the city; also Landscape 
Gardenerto the Haberfield Building Co. for 
some years; temporarily employed in the 
Forestry Department; supervised the 
preparation of timber specimens for the 
Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition in 1889; in 
business at 468 George Street as 
Nurseryman, Seedsman and Florists for 
many years; laid out garden on the east 
side of Railway Station (since altered); 
gardener to Sir Hugh Dixon; and many other 
gentlemen in the suburbs. Specialised in 
the pruning of roses, shrubs, fruit trees, etc. 
Had many falls from the trees when pruning 
same, and not hurt, fortunately... 

I assisted the head gardener lay out The 
Hon. J. Frazer’s grounds at Springwood. We 
transplanted good specimens of Christmas 
Bush, Waratahs, etc. and Tree Ferns, having 
to carry them up the cliffs one at a time, in a 
canvas handy barrow... 

My family 

Married Emily McKay, January 25th 1883; 
issue 4 sons 2 daughters. Eldest son, Alfred 
Hugh, was Crown Lands Agent and CPS 
[Commonwealth Public Servant]; died 
August 9th, 1927, 2nd son, Hugh McKay, in 
the Water and Sewerage Board 
(Draughtsman). 3rd son, Herbert, in 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 4th 
son Graham at J.Keeps 8i Sons; killed in the 
Great War October 4th 1917. Daughter Amy 
Mary a missionary in East Africa. Daughter 
Alice Winifred at CMS [Church Missionary 
Society] Depot Sydney. 


Silas Clifford-Smith is a horticulturist who lives 
in Dulwich Hill, close to the site of the old 
Gelding Nursery. He is Chairman of the Sydney 
and Northern New South Wales Branch of the 
AGHS. 



From David Jones 

BETTY RUTHERFORD 
WESTWOOD 1917-2004 

Betty Westwood, passed away at 
Strathalbyn, South Australia, in October 
2004. She acquired the epithet 'The Lady 
of the Trees' because of her passion for 
trees, their propagation and planting on 
the Fleurieu Peninsula countryside. 
‘Looking around at the treeless wastes and 
knowing how this over-cleared land had 
become so degraded, I thought I should do 
something on my own doorstep’, she 
declared. 

Born in Adelaide, and trained as a nurse, 
she served in Morotai and Labuan before 
returning and being appointed matron of 
St Peter's College preparatory boarding 
house in 1955 which she held until her 
retirement in 1980. At St Peter's she 
discovered the writings of Richard St Barbe 
Baker on Man of the Trees, and she 
conveyed Baker's approach with 
passionate zeal to her students and later 
to the residents of Strathalbyn. Westwood 
once said, ‘... each time you plant a tree, in 
a tiny way you've made the world a little bit 
better. This is what you hope. I think it was 
Fontaine who said, "Happiness is to plant 
a tree, in the hope that one day a bird will 
sing in its branches".’ 
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GREEN PENS: A 
COLLECTION OF GARDEN 
WRITING 

Compiled and edited by Katie Holmes, 

Susan K. Martin and Kylie Mirmohamadi 
Miegunyah Press, Carlton, 2004 
IBSN 0 52285103 7 
RRP $39.95 

AGHS member orders $35 
($30 plus $5 packing & postage) 

Reviewed by Suzanne Hunt 

The amount of work the authors have 
undertaken to locate letters and diaries and 
other written material relating to gardening 
in Australia housed in public collections is 
considerable and impressive. Eleven themes 
have been constructed to corral and make 
sense of the broad avalanche of material 
used. If you are seeking an analysis about 
cultural attitudes towards gardening during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries you 
will be disappointed. This is not the purpose 
ofthe book. 

As the authors deftly guide us through the 
various sections the examples used enable 
the reader to gain a glimpse ofthe sort of 
hardships encountered by settlers as they 
struggled to establish a foothold on foreign 
soil or tried to come to grips with changes in 


garden fashions and technology. Amusing 
peccadilloes surrounding the clearing of 
land and later-in the twentieth century- 
gender bias in gardening, offer further 
ruminations about the ‘meaning’of gardens. 

An imaginative approach has been to 
include literary snippets concerning the 
‘place of gardens’ as a forum where 
romance blossoms, hearts are broken or 
dalliances are arranged. Formal writing by 
horticulturists and other garden experts has 
also been included. School gardens and 
gardening used as an educational tool to 
forge a sense of national identity is further 
indication ofthe kaleidoscope of material 
and ideas that the book flirts with. 

An anthology of this type is, I believe, a first 
in Australian garden writing. Its purpose-to 
encourage the reader to experience 
personal insights from the material provided 
-offers on the one hand, a seemingly simple 
recording of archival evidence. Another 
viewpoint (especially for the researcher) 
however, reveals the extensive and rich 
source of records held in public collections 
that have not seen the light of day before. 

Green Pens is a taster for history buffs and 
practical gardeners alike. Keep it on your 
bedside table to dip into when the mood 
strikes for a garden history fix. 



GEORGE FORREST: 

PLANT HUNTER 

Brenda McLean, 

Antique Collectors Club, Woodbridge (UK) 2004 
ISBN 185419 4618 
RRP $110 

Reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

Having already established itself as a 
publisher of fine books relatingto garden 
history, botany and plant huntingThe 
Antique Collectors Club, in association with 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, has 
triumphed with this book. Brenda McLean, 
and the editorial team, have produced a 
book of rare quality. 


The text is engaging and conveys much of 
the excitement, drama, frustrations and 
disappointments that plant hunters must 
endure wherever they pursue their goal. As 
a plant hunter in the Golden Age of plant 
hunting at the turn of the 19th century 
George Forrest worked a rich vein of territory 
in NW Yunnan in China. Here he found a 
flora, and fauna, that was varied and 
colourful, and adapted to the climates 
where his main sponsors lived: J C Williams 
at Caerhays Castle, Reginald Cory of Duffryn 
House, Arthur Bulley at Ness, the RHS at 
Kew, Lord Walter Rothschild, Lionel de 
Rothschild and Col. Stephenson Clarke. 
Rhododendrons were one of Forrest’s 
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‘specialties’ as a collector and it is to him 
that much ofthe material represented in the 
great Rhodo gardens ofthe UK must be 
credited, but he was by no means restrictive 
in his collections and introductions. 
Numerous flowering trees, shrubs and 
vines, many, many gentians, primulas, 
liliums, roscoeas, meconopsis, iris and 
ground orchids were added to his specimen 
sheets, collection records and seed packets 
as he traversed the mountainous territory 
that he regarded pretty much as his own. 

What distinguishes this book is the vivid 
manner in which the author establishes the 
love that Forrest had for his work, the 
strength of his feelings for his wife and 
family left at home while he roamed the 
wilds of China, his intense interest in plants 
and observing them in their habitats, his 


relationships with his demanding, wealthy 
sponsors, and his keen awareness of daily 
life in China. The mix of old photographs, 
new pictures, engravings, sketches, 
botanical plates, black and white portraits, 
and ethnographic shots make a very graphic 
and enticing background for the story. The 
story itself unfolds with a liberal sprinkling 
of notes and observations made by Forrest 
in letters, diaries and expedition records so 
that the text is lively, enthralling and 
detailed. With this dense and luxurious 
combination of threads the book 
successfully conveys the tremendous 
vitality of its subject and the greatness of 
the Golden Age of plant hunting. Highly 
recommended. 



H^RD TO BELIEVE 

By George Jones 

When thoughts turn to timber we know there 
are softwoods and hardwoods. I suppose 
many think wood, whether soft or hard, will 
float in water, however the heartwood, 
known as lignum vitae, of some South 
American trees is so heavy it sinks. 

In the Supplementary Volume of Growing 
Together I refer to the Picconia excelsa in the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens having wood that is 
‘very hard and heavy - it will only just float in 
water’. That is textbook information because 
no-one should test it by taking a sample of 
the wood from the living tree to place in 
water. Well that changed when very strong 
winds brought a branch crashing to the 
ground. Here was an opportunity to see if this 
textbook was right. 

I took a piece 22cm long with a diameter of 
13cm at one end, 12cm at the other end. It was 
gently placed in a trough of water at 9.45am on 
Saturday 6 December 2003. Yes, it just floated, 
6mm above water at one end and 5mm at the 
other. The daily record was as follows: 


Sunday: 

Little change was noted 

Monday: 

Again little change 

Tuesday: 

A quarter ofthe length had 
submerged 

Wednesday: 

Half the length has submerged 

Thursday: 

All but 3cm ofthe length had 
submerged 

Friday: 

Still about 3cm above the surface 

Saturday: 

The whole piece had sunk to 
the bottom 


Saturation ofthe rough bark would have 
contributed to the submergence. 

I have not found a common name for this tree 
species which is rare in cultivation. We are 
fortunate to have two - the other which is 
younger- is north ofthe Botanic Gardens in 
Eastern Park. Its age is estimated to be 100 
years but the senior specimen, to be seen 
north ofthe Podocarpus elatus (Plum Pine, 
Brown Pine or She Pine), is estimated to have 
an age of 145 years. Its accession number in 
the Gardens’ records is 64, certainly indicating 
it was one ofthe earliest of trees surviving to 
this day. Both Picconias are registered by the 
National Trust (Victoria) as significant. 

Picconia excelsa is native to the Canary 
Islands and adjacent Atlantic Islands. It 
belongs to the Olive family. The fragrant white 
flowers appear in the spring. 
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Jayne Salmon, President of the Friends of the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens, adds to the 
correspondence on Picconia excelsa and has 
a suggestion fora successful activity that 
AGHS branches might consider when 
planning next year's program: 

Received my copy of AG H journal yesterday, 
always enjoy a great read. 

With reference to the article on Colonial 
Plants, Picconia excelsa, it needs to be 
mentioned that the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens has a huge tree inside the northern 
boundary, a new one planted in the 21st 
century garden, one registered on the 
National Trust significant tree register Oust 
outside of gardens fence nearold curators 
cottage and another in that vicinity. We 
mention the one in the GBG on ourTree 
Discovery walk. 

Enjoyed the description of the pomegranate 
being seductive, we held an evening of 
"seduction with wine" (St. Valentines Day) 
on 14th Feb. which was a great success - 
looked at quite a few plants with good 
stories but didn't think of the pomegranate - 
will look at it for next year. 


Marion Downe from Frankston writes: 

... I have just read, with absorbing interest, 
the obituary of Noel Lothian in the latest 
journal. It was not until the Sydney 
conference in October last year that by 
chance I discovered the identity of Noel 
Lothian. A few years ago I purchased, from 
Teague’s Florilegium, Part I and Part II of Old 
Garden Roses by Wilfred Blunt and James 
Russell, with paintings by Charles Raymond, 
published in London in 1955 and 1957 
respectively. Inside each volume is a simple 
but elegant, flower-wreathed bookplate 
inscribed thus: 

The secret of success 
Is constancy of purpose 
-Noel Lothian, His book 

How many times, when I have felt I have lost 
direction, have I opened one of these 
volumes and been inspired ... 


THE PACKERS PATCH 

Thanks to Di Ellerton, Fran Faul, Jane Johnson, 
Beverley & John Joyce, Laura Lewis, Sandi 
Pullman, Ann Rayment, Sandra Torpey and 
Elizabeth Wright for their work in packing the 
last issue of the journal. Everyone was 
delighted when a past packer, Kaye Stokes, 
called in to see us on her way from Gippsland 
to New Zealand and those who attended the 
last working bee at Tute’s Cottage caught up 
with Jane Bunny who is now living at 
Campbell’s Creek. 
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ADVANCE NOTICE 

October 14-16'' 

Perth 

‘From Sea to Scarp' Annual 
National Conference at Novotel 
Langley Hotel in Adelaide Terrace. 

MAY 

iSunday-i2june 

Newcastle, NSW 

‘Town & Country: Portraits of 
Colonial Homes and Gardens’ A 
Travelling Exhibition at Newcastle 
Region Art Gallery. 

Saturday 14-7 August 

Sydney, NSW 

‘Cape Town: halfway to Sydney 
1788-1870’ rare artworks from the 
Africana collection at the 
Brenthurst Library, Johannesburg. 
Open daily 9.30am - 5pm. General 
entry $7, Concession/Members $3, 
Family $17. 

Sunday 15* 

Qld, Indooroopilly 

Garden Visits. From midday- 
Bougainvillea Gardens, home 
gardens, St Peter’s College 
gardens. Register with Wendy Lees 
(07) 3289 0280 



Wednesday 18' 

ACT/Monaro/Riverina 

Talks by Garden Writers 2: ‘Making 
a Garden: Writing a Book’. Author 
Paul Fox discusses what was 
involved in writing Clearings: six 
colonial gardeners and their 
landscapes. 

Victoria, Melbourne 

Working Bee at Bishopscourt. 
Contact: Helen Page (03) 9392 
2260. 

Sunday 22 

New South Wales, central coast 

Garden Tour visiting four gardens 
including Mount Penang Garden. 
Tickets: $48 members, $52 non¬ 
members (price includes coach 
travel from Art Gallery of New 
South Wales, morning tea and 
garden entries but BYO picnic 
lunch). Reservations: Silas Clifford- 
Smith [phone (02) 9569 3417 
(evenings) oro402 384199 (day) or 
scliff@bigpond.net.au 

JUNE 

Sunday 5" : ' 

Qld 

Day trip ‘From Dakabin to Dayboro’. 
Departure 10.30am. Register with 
Wendy Lees (07) 3289 0280. 


Tuesday 7-' 

Victoria, Melbourne 

Winter Lecture Series 1- Suzanne 
Hunt ‘Move over Edna, you’re not 
the only one’. 8pm at Mueller Hall, 
Birdwood Ave, South Yarra, 
Members $15, non-members $20, 
students with student card $5. 

Wednesday 15 ■ 

Victoria, Melbourne 

Working Bee at Bishopscourt. 
Contact: Helen Page (03) 9392 2260 

25 Saturday - 7 August 

Sydney, NSW 

‘Town & Country: Portraits of 
Colonial Homes and Gardens’. A 
Travelling Exhibition at S. H. Erwin 
Gallery, Observatory Hill. 

26 Sunday 

Victoria, Narre Warren 

Friends of RBG Cranbourne Lecture 
Series-John Arnott, Directorof 
Geelong Botanic Gardens ‘Beyond 
the Garden Gate’ and Gwen Elliot 
'Native Gardens-Sensible& 
Sensual’ 1.45pm City of Casey 
Offices, Patrick Northeast Drive 
[Melway 110 D4]., Members $10 
(others $12). For bookings, phone 
(03) 5990 2200 weekdays 9am-5pm. 


J U LY 

Monday 4*' 

Victoria, Melbourne 

Winter Lecture Series 2 - Dr Anne 
Neale 'Bateman, Millais & 
Hodgkinson: brothers in art and 
brothers in life.’ 8pm at Mueller 
Hall, Birdwood Ave, South Yarra. 
Members $15, non-members $20, 
students with student card $5. 

Sunday 17* 

Queensland 

Walking/DrivingTour: Springfield 
Lakes, Brookwater & Possum Creek 
to see landscaping projects in new 
developments and environment 
restoration. Contact Wendy Lees on 
(07) 3289 0280. 

Wednesday 20 : 

Victoria, Melbourne 
Working Bee at Bishopscourt. 
Contact: Helen Page (03) 9392 2260. 

Saturday 30 & Sunday 31 

ACT/Monaro/Riverina 
Winter Seminar at Orange 


AGHS members at‘Music in 
the Garden’, Patchway, 
Burradoo. 
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Above: John Herschel and 
Gerge Henry Ford, No 101 
(bis) Leucospermum 
Argenteum, C1835, pencil 
and watercolour. 


Below: Thomas William 
Bowler, The Botanic 
Gardens, Cape Town, 1865, 
watercolour. 


The Brenthurst Library, 
tohannesburg 


From the days of the First Fleet until the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, Cape Town 
was the critical halfway point on the long 
journey from Britain to Sydney. Missionaries, 
military officers, explorers and settlers - the 
personnel of empire-moved between these 
places. 

Sir Richard Bourke was acting governor of the 
Cape from 1826 to 1828 before becoming 
governor of New South Wales (1831-1837); 
Lieutenant Henry Waterhouse’s purchase of 
Spanish breed merinos at the Cape in 1797 
signalled the beginning of Australia’s fine wool 
industry; explorerThomas Baines travelled to 
northern Australia after significant exploration 
at the Cape; Scottish naturalist, William 
Paterson made significant Cape botanical 
discoveries before becoming the lieutenant 
governor of New South Wales. 

Such fascinating connections between the two 
British colonial settlements of New South 


Wales and the Cape Colony are highlighted in 



the exhibition ‘Cape Town: halfway to Sydney 
1788-1870’. It showcases for the first time 
outside South Africa over 150 rare artworks 
from the Oppenheimer family’s internationally 
renowned Africana collection at the Brenthurst 
Library in Johannesburg. 

The collection was established by Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer (1880-1957) who became 
interested in African when he was working as a 
partner of the Diamond Syndicate in the 
Kimberley in the early years of the last century. 
His son Harry (1908-2000) followed in his 
father’s footsteps by continuing to collect fine 
manuscripts, artworks, rare books and 
pamphlets. To-day Harry’s daughter, Mary 
Slack, continues to enrich the collection. 

The exhibition at the Museum of Sydney 
features exquisite watercolours and oils from 
South African artists such as Thomas Baines, 
Henry de Meillon and botanical artists John and 
Margaret Herschel together with delicate 
sketches, rare books and journals showing a 
British way of seeing, documenting and living 
in the Cape Colony between 1788 and 1870. 

Gardeners will delight in the botanical and 
horticultural connections highlighted in the 
exhibition. The plants imported to Sydney by 
John and Elizabeth Macarthursoon afterthe 
establishment of the NSW colony have thrived 
in Sydney ever since. 

Head Curator Susan Hunt, known for her 
previous exhibitions Encountering India and 
Terre Napoleon, explains that ties between the 
two colonies were so strong that if something 
happened in Sydney, Cape Town knew about it 
virtually within weeks. 












